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altruism is imposed upon the governed in the interests of the ruling 
classes. Altruism is thus both the natural result in all men of a develop- 
ing intellect and the artificial result in the governed of the overweening 
egoism of the rulers. Altruism is thus both independent of egoism and 
dependent upon it. 

The author's mind is apparently divided between the desire to retain 
the Kantian moral imperative in his system and the desire to explain 
morality wholly in terms of pleasurable feeling. It seems doubtful 
whether the foundation for an ' exact ethics,' the possibility of which is 
discussed in a later chapter, has been laid. 

Mr. Goldscheid shows a wide acquaintance with philosophical literature, 
and writes in a fluent style, often with needless repetition. The book con- 
tains brief but instructive criticisms of the systems of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, and a short chapter on free-will, whose assumption in the 
individual, it is argued, would destroy the responsibility of the state. 
The evils of modern capitalism and militarism are dwelt upon at length 
in the closing chapters. 

In at least fifteen different places the author promises to return to 
the question under discussion in a second volume, which has not yet been 
published. Among the points to be there elucidated are the relation of 
ethics to religion and of determinism to responsibility, the economic basis 
of the struggle for existence, the conditions of moral progress, the dangers 
of under-population, the practicability of an international parliament to 
regulate production, and the woman question. If this promise is ful- 
filled, it is to be feared that the second volume will not be free from a 
certain diffuseness and lack of unity of which the reader of the present 
volume has a right to complain. 



Wm. Hallook Johnson. 



Lincoln University, Pa. 



Morale ct Biologie. D. Parodi. Revue Philosophique, August, 1904, 
pp. 113-135. 

This brilliant and well-written article is a criticism of the modern 
tendency toward a biological conception of ethics which would make that 
discipline only the practical application to life of principles determined 
by the natural sciences, in particular, by the biological sciences. The 
ideal of life is taken as perfect adjustment of organism to environment, 
and the necessary conditions for its realization are made matters of scien- 
tific research. The whole problem of conduct is simplified by being re- 
duced to terms of general hygiene. Of this general tendency the recent 
work by Metchnikoff, ' Etudes sur la nature humaine,' is taken by M. 
Parodi as a brilliant specimen and subjected to a searching criticism. 

The subtitle of this book, Vn essai de philosophie optimiste, indicates 
the attitude of the author. He is an optimist, however, not in the older 
sense of one for whom the world is the best possible, but in the character- 
istic modern meaning of one who recognizes everywhere the imperfec- 
tions of life but sees in science the hope of their removal. These imper- 
fections are of three classes, disease, old age, the fear of death, and all 
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indicate a radical lack of adjustment to environment, an unnatural con- 
dition of life. The hair, the teeth, the digestive organs, the vermiform 
appendix, the reproductive organs and instincts, are all ill adapted to 
their purpose even in the prime of life, and, in addition, we have the 
peculiar ills of old age and the growing fear of death. Modern medicine 
promises to change all this by its prevention of, and control over, dis- 
ease, as well as by its modification of the general habits and ideals of 
life. A rational life will do away with the evils of old age and allow us 
to live out the natural span of our lives, while, with a true understanding 
of the meaning and naturalness of death, we may in time develop an 
' instinct of death ' which will supplant the present insistent and irritating 
instinct of life. If death is a natural and inevitable element in our experi- 
ence there seems no reason why there should not be thus developed a cor- 
responding adaptation to it. Thus, under the guidance of science, man 
may be restored once more to that peaceful harmony with his environment 
which has been so long disturbed by his irrational attempts at a rational 
control of life and may lead once again a life of natural instinct. 

Two points of criticism are suggested in M. Parodi's discussion of this 
conception, the ability of modern science to produce this physical per- 
fection and the adequacy of this as a solution of the real moral problem. 
Adaptation to environment involves the fixity of that environment, but 
such fixity is found neither in nature nor in society. Disease depends 
largely upon time, place and social conditions, and so long as these 
change there can be no permanent peace. The old evils are no sooner van- 
quished than new ones arise. Moreover, to speak of attaining a natural 
old age, or of completing the natural cycle of human life is unmeaning 
from the naturalistic point of view, and implies a discarded teleology. 
For science, the natural is the actual. As to the development of an in- 
stinct for death, such a result is possible only for an already enfeebled 
organism and would be out of the question for the healthy and vigorous 
life developed through this scientific training. 

But even if we admit the ability of science to perfect our physical life 
by the removal of these disturbing elements, there is a yet more radical 
difficulty in the theory. Man, by virtue of his reason, is never a completed 
product, a fixed quantity, capable of being permanently adjusted and sat- 
isfied, and hence the biological ideal of perfect adjustment is impossible 
of attainment. The life of instinct and untroubled peace is an outgrown 
stage in his development and he is condemned or chosen to a life of un- 
ceasing aspiration and endeavor, to a constant unfixing of his adjustment. 
To demand a rational return to instinct, is to demand of reason its own 
negation. Again, we may ask whether the happiness resulting from such 
an equilibrium is the natural end of man, and analysis of conduct seems 
to show that it is not, but that he seeks those things in which his happi- 
ness is found rather than the happiness itself. Nor can biology decide 
between the happiness of the individual as his end or that of the species. 
The struggle for existence is a struggle of individuals, yet nature is prod- 
igal of these and careful only for the species. To the modern scientist 
the individual is but an incident in the evolution of the world, and 
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whether he asserts as the end of conduct the happiness of the one or of 
the whole, his choice is a matter of caprice. Science can neither show the 
identity of the individual good with that of the race, nor has it grounds 
for rational choice between the two. 

Norman Wilde. 
University of Minnesota. 

The Practical Reason in Aristotle. F. Melian Stawell. International 
Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. 

Did Aristotle posit an ultimate principle as the end and standard of all 
man's varied activities, or did he deny the connection of ethics and meta- 
physics, and the regulation of conduct by the conception of an absolute 
good? The disagreement of interpreters on this point is the occasion for 
another attempt to clear up the matter. Confusion has arisen in part 
because of the plan of the ' Nicomachean Ethics,' in which a succession of 
inadequate statements are presented, with the view of leading up to a more 
precise definition; and is in part due to a misunderstanding of the nature 
of Aristotle's criticism of Plato, which concerns, not the search for an 
absolute standard, but the nature of the standard offered by Plato, its 
aloofness from all that we want to do. And when Aristotle says that in 
ethics it is not possible to reach precision, he seems to mean simply that 
ethical philosophy can not go into detail, but must content itself with 
laying down general principles, subject to modification in particular in- 
stances. Furthermore, when Aristotle says that the noble deed is chosen 
for its own sake, he does not thereby exclude an ultimate end, in the light 
of which the right proportion which characterizes noble action may be 
constituted; in the last book he expressly sets himself the task of deter- 
mining the exact nature of this mean in view of such an ultimate principle. 
To this end he introduces a discussion of the faculties in man which can 
reach it. We have first the distinction between the theoretical and the 
practical reason, the latter distinguished from the former by having an 
aim, by treating of what is to be done. The union between them is, how- 
ever, intimate, for the speculative reason knows the distinction between 
good and evil, though it never lays down any dictum as to what is to be 
done. These two faculties both appear on two levels, on a low level as 
scientific knowledge and prudence respectively; on a higher level, as 
reason in the great sense, that which grasps the ultimate principles 
of all things, and as that higher wisdom which deals with not only what 
is good for man, but with what is good in itself. The supreme end which 
this last faculty grasps is contemplation, not an arid intellectual exercise 
merely, but such a contemplation as is promoted by friendship, and consti- 
tutes a heightened consciousness of life akin to love, — an amor intellec- 
tualis Dei et hominum. This is the ultimate ideal, which can not be 
attained in its fulness under our hampering conditions of mortality. The 
lower manifestations of reason are temporary and secondary, and the work 
of prudence will disappear under conditions so ideal as to leave no room 
for doubt and deliberation, when action will be replaced by activity. 

Such an interpretation has the advantage of presenting Aristotle's 



